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FOLK-LORE OF THE CREE INDIANS. 

It was upon the shores of James Bay, near the mouth of Pontiac's 
Creek, that I witnessed a scene which is most vividly impressed upon 
my memory. 

Seated around a blazing camp-fire, a group of Cree Indians, silent 
and moody, had just finished supper, and were enjoying their evening 
smoke. The night was cold and dark, and save for the crackling of 
the fires everything was as still as death. Suddenly one of the Indians 
began to relate a story. At first his voice was low and pleasing ; then 
as he spoke of fighting, excitement obtained the mastery and his 
narrative was accompanied with wild but appropriate gestures. The- 
audience occasionally grunted approval. There was not a sign of 
incredulity, although to me the tales were as absurd as they were 
interesting. Since that memorable night I have tried diligently to- 
add to the collection of folk-lore there begun, but with small success. 
The tales are told only in the fall of the year. Should an Indian 
relate them during winter or summer, the belief is that misfortune- 
will attend all his endeavors during the year. If told in fitting sea- 
son, however, the narration will bring good luck. The young Indians 
do not take the trouble to learn the stories, and the custom of story- 
telling in the autumn is kept up by only a few of the older men, who 
dread the ridicule of the white man and are for the most part silent 
in his presence. Owing to these difficulties the few simple stories 
which follow represent the whole of my folk-lore gleanings during 
seven years' intimate association with Cree Indians. 

I. THE CREATION. 

At one time, long ago, the world was covered with water, and the 
animals wished for some dry land. The muskrat volunteered to 
dive down and see what he could bring to the surface. He carried 
some mud on his tail, but there was not sufficient, and it immedi- 
ately sank. Next the otter made an attempt and failed. Then the 
beaver tried and managed to bring to the surface enough earth to 
form a small island. From this the world grew. 

2. THE BIRTH OF LAKE MISTASSINI. 

Two brothers went out on a hunting excursion. They separated 
at a certain point, and each took a different route. One of them 
came to a small pool and saw in the water an enormous otter. He 
was just about to kill it when several young otters emerged from the 
pool. He noticed that they were of different colors, some red, some 
blue, and some green. Amazed at the unusual sight, he ran to inform 
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his brother of the strange occurrence. The brother wished to go 
back and shoot the animals, so they started off together. As soon 
as the old otter made her appearance, one of the brothers fired. It 
dived, and immediately the water of the pool began to boil and foam 
and flood the surrounding land. The brothers ran in opposite direc- 
tions and the water followed them. At last one of them was brought 
to a halt at some high rocks near the post of Mistassini, and the old 
otter devoured him. The waters then ceased to rise, and the lake 
remained as it is to-day. 

3. THE PAINTED CANOE. 

Long ago an old man and his daughter lived by the shore of a 
river. They were very happy until an Indian came along and mar- 
ried the daughter. 

The old man resolved, however, not to be so easily deprived of his 
only comfort, so he took his son-in-law out into the woods and left 
him to freeze to death. 

To the dismay of the old man the daughter married again, so he 
at once set about treating this young man as he had done the other. 
In the spring at the time the sturgeon spawns he'invited his son-in- 
law to go out with him to spear the fish. The young man happened 
to step on the edge of the canoe, and the old man, taking advantage of 
the chance thrown in his way, jerked the canoe to one side, and the 
young man fell into the rapid. When he came to the surface he saw 
the canoe in the distance, but managed by swimming hard to reach 
land in safety. When the old man came ashore he was questioned 
as to the whereabouts of the young man, and replied that he sup- 
posed his son-in-law must be drowned, as he fell out of the canoe. 
To his astonishment they told him that his treachery was discovered 
and that the young man was alive in his tent. 

The old man next invited his son-in-law to go hunting with him, 
and again he agreed. They journeyed far from their tent and 
camped in the woods. At night-time it is the custom of the Indians 
to hang their boots before the fire to dry. The old man and his son- 
in-law did this, but the young man, suspecting treachery, changed 
the position of the boots and hung his own where his father-in-law's 
had been placed. The old man arose in the night, took his son-in- 
law's boots and put them in the fire, never dreaming that he was 
about to become the victim of his own treachery. He then aroused 
the young man and told him his boots were on fire. The young 
man on coming out of the tent said, " These must be your boots. 
Mine are on your poles and are all right." He then put on his boots 
and left his father-in-law to freeze to death. He had not gone far 
before he heard footsteps behind him, and upon waiting saw that 
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the old man had tied brush (twigs of fir-tree) upon his feet, and was 
all right. 

The young man saw that there would be no peace until he could 
rid himself forever of his father-in-law's company. He made a canoe 
and painted the inside more beautifully than any canoe had before 
been painted. He also made handsome paddles and presented these 
to the old man, who was delighted and became so anxious to try the 
merits of his new canoe that he went out without noticing the threat- 
ening weather. He was so taken up with the beautiful way in which 
the canoe was decorated that he gave no heed to his course. A 
storm sprang up, and he was never seen nor heard from again. 

4. A BIG PERCH. 

Some Indian hunters were camped along the shores of Lake Mis- 
tassini. As fish and game were plentiful they were happy and con- 
tented. One evening they missed one of their number, and though 
they searched everywhere could not find him. They had many days 
given him up for dead, when he surprised them by calmly walking 
into camp. On their asking him where he had been he told the 
following story : — 

" That night you lost me I was at the bottom of the lake, where I 
saw all kinds of fish, some pretty, some ugly, and some savage. 
There was one perch so large that he could not turn around in the 
lake, but had to swim up and down without turning." 

The above story has been handed down from father to son, and 
even to-day Indians refer to the " big perch," just as seriously as if 
it really existed. Lake Mistassini is 120 miles long and 20 miles 
wide, so the legend far eclipses the white man's story of the sea 
serpent. 

5. THE STORY OF KATONAO. 

Katonao was a great warrior who was always seeking for glory. 
He had two sons who were very much like him in this respect. 
They went off to meet some other warriors, and Katonao followed to 
help them fight. When he had gone some distance he saw a lot of 
warriors on the ground dead, and he knew that his sons had passed 
that way. At last he came across one of his sons who was lying 
wounded on the ground, pierced by a number of arrows. The old 
man pulled the arrows from his son's body and went in search of the 
other son. He had not proceeded far when his wounded son over- 
took him and both followed the tracks of the other son. At last 
they came across him fighting desperately with hostile warriors, and 
they ran to help him. Old Katonao tripped on his snowshoes and 
was captured. The two sons tried hard to save their father and en- 
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deavored to pull him from the hostile warriors, but he asked them 
to let him be taken. 

The hostile warriors resolved not to kill Katonao at once, but 
reserve him for a feast. They treated him with great cruelty on the 
journey, sometimes dragging him naked through the snow and tying 
him to the sled exposed all night to the cold. They gave him old 
skins to eat. As soon as the warriors arrived home they tied old 
Katonao up, and resolved to sacrifice him on the morrow. They 
placed him in a tent with an old man as guard. Orders were given 
to cook Katonao for the feast, but some of the women cried out that 
there were lots of partridges in the woods. The old man then asked 
the warriors if Katonao and the women could go hunting the par- 
tridges, and they consented. Katonao then took up his bow and arrows 
and killed many partridges. In hunting these birds he wandered 
farther and farther away from his captors, and at last he made a dash 
for liberty. He was still naked and suffered much in making his 
escape. He had not gone far when he saw the warriors in full chase, 
so he hid in the snow and killed two of them as they ran past him. 
He then took off their clothes, fixed himself up, and started in 
search of his sons. 

When the warriors came upon their dead comrades, they returned 
to the camp and blamed the old man for asking Katonao to go out 
hunting. Then they called him and killed him for the feast. When 
Katonao arrived at the tent of one of his sons, he found him making 
snowshoes. He walked on farther and found the other son making 
a canoe. Katonao shot an arrow into him and chased him into the 
tent. The other son came up, and seeing what Katonao was doing 
was about to put him to death, but the wounded boy cried out for 
him to spare his father, so Katonao was spared and lived with his 
sons for a long time. 

6. THE FISHERMAN. 

An old man and his two sons were encamped by the side of a large 
lake. One day the wife of one of his sons saw a number of warriors 
on the shore of the lake. She called out, as she knew the warriors 
were waiting for the two young men to return from the hunt. 

The old man had a fish-hook set through the ice, so he took a 
small bag and a stick pointed at both ends and went to visit his 
hooks. 

As soon as the strange Indians saw the old man at his hooks, one 
of their number went to push him under the ice. As the warrior 
drew near, the old man stabbed him with the sharp stick. His com- 
rades seeing this sent two of their number to kill the old man, but 
these were killed in the same manner as the first. The whole band 
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then went to obtain revenge. They Bred arrows, but these fell 
harmlessly into the old man's bag. The sons, hearing that their 
father was in danger, came up and killed the warriors. The old man 
was very tired, and glad to get a rest after his exertions. 

7. THE BITER BIT. 

There was once an old man who had an only daughter to look 
after him. One day the daughter was married to a young Indian, 
and this so angered the old man that he put the husband to death. 

The daughter married again, and again the old man made away 
with her husband. The manner in which he killed them was by 
coaxing them to the top of a hill, where he had a trap placed to break 
their backs. 

At last the daughter married a man who happened to be a little 
more cunning than the rest He ran away with the daughter and 
went off to hunt bear. That winter he was very successful and 
killed many bears. He made a large roggan or birchbark basket in 
which he put the bear's fat The roggan was so heavy that it took 
four men to carry it 

In the spring the couple returned to the old man's wigwam, and 
the son-in-law made him a present of the roggan. The old man was 
so strong that he lifted the roggan easily. The old man then coaxed 
the son-in-law to go to the top of the hill, intending to serve him as 
he had done the others, but the young man proved too strong and 
cunning for the old fellow, and in wrestling he broke the old roan's 
back. During the struggle the old man cried out to his daughter 
that her husband was killing him, but she had no sympathy for him, 
and said that it served him right 
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